NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

was he to see it* (iv. 522-23). In Aeschylus' play he
merely addresses Argos and the gods of the land who
had helped him to capture Troy and reach home
(Again., 810-13). The herald is more effusive, magni-
fying his office. He apostrophises his paternal soil,
the sun, Zeus, Apollo, the gods who helped to gain
the victory, Hermes, the palace, the royal seats in
front of it, the statues of the gods facing the sun

(503-24) -B

The Hippolytus of Euripides is probably unique in

the dramatic use it makes of the surrounding scene

in  a  story  of passionate  love.     Phaedra  and  the

Nurse are on the stage,  and the love-sick Queen

expresses a wish for a draught of water from some

dewy spring and to rest reclined on the grassy meadow

beneath the poplars (209-12).   The Nurse is alarmed

and entreats her not to utter such mad words in the

hearing of the crowd.   But Phaedra breaks out again.

She will go to the mountain, to the pine-trees where

hounds  pursue  the dappled stags (215-18).    What

has she to do with the chase, asks the Nurse.   Why

wish for a flowing spring when water can be had

from a hill hard by ? But Phaedra will not be silenced.

She longs to go to the stadium at neighbouring Limna

to  curb  Venetian  steeds.     Some  god  must  have

distracted her, says the Nurse, and the Queen admits

that so it must be (224-49).

There is a fine tragic irony in the situation, for the
spectators are privy to a secret unknown to the Nurse.
All the Queen's longings are to be in places associated
with Hippolytus. The modern reader, unlike the
ordinary Athenian, sees nothing wild in Phaedra's
wishes; he is glad to be transported for a moment
from a stifling atmosphere to the healthy air of
mountain and sea.
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